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presence of the dead, the emotion would not 
have been veiled. 

There are a few very good portraits in the 
Exhibition, but the best works in this class are 
the miniatures, in which Sir W. Ross and Thor- 
bun vie for pre-eminence — the first being the 
most delicate and refined, the other vigorous 
and powerful. Both are excellent. 

The Christus Iiemuneralor, by Ary Scheffer, 
is on exhibition here now. It is a very charm- 
ing work ; the Saviour full of dignity and beau- 
ty, and some of the heads remarkable for pa- 
thetic expression. It is to be engraved, and will, 
I should think, be quite as great a favorite as 
the " Consolator," to which it is a companion. 
I remain your ob't serv't, p. 

P. S. — You will have heard enough about those 
clever but mistaken youths, the P. K. B. — Pre- 
Raphaelite-Brotherhood. 



CHRONICLE OF FACTS AND OPINIONS. 



AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
Movements of Artists. — With the summer 
comes the season of work to our young landscape 
painters. It is now that those careful studies 
of nature are being made, which, when elabo- 
rated next winter into larger pictures, will seem 
to reproduce the freshness and bloom of a second 
summer in their ateliers. It is now that all 
those curious atmospheric effects — those intri- 
cate combinations of sunshine and shadow — 
those grand foregrounds of rocks and foliage — 
those broad distances, with hills, and streams, 
and cottages reposing in the glowing sunlight — 
and all those varied appearances of Nature which 
awe and delight us, are studied with reverential 
care, in order that their transitory splendors 
may be afterwards revived in permanent beauty 
upon the canvas. Once it was enough for an 
artist to sit for year after year in his city studio 
and make up his landscapes after the vague re- 
collections of his childhood, eked out with old 
engravings, and poor copies of dingy Claudes 
and Poussins. It mattered little how unnatural 
were the forms, or unreal the colors, so that the 
general effect was pleasing. If the style was 
broad, and the touches artistic, this was enough 
to extract both praise and money. But we are 
beginning to require Truth as well as Fancy ; 
and, however lofty may be the Imagination 
which combines and arranges these forms and 
colors, we insist that its work shall be based 
upon realities, and not mere conventions. It is 
because they study Nature so carefully and re- 
verentially, that, we believe, our young Land- 
scape artists are laying the foundation of a 
school which will permanently exalt the fame 
of American Art. When they add to the imita- 
tive skill they have already acquired, the exer- 
cise of Imaginative power, they will produce 
works which we may willingly compare with 
those exhibited by the best of the foreign schools. 

Church, Gignoux and Hubbard have gone 
to the coast of Maine, where, it is said, that the 
marine views are among the finest in the coun- 
try. None of these artists, we believe, have 
hitherto attempted such subjects, and we look for- 
ward with interest to the results of this journey. 
The exhibition of the magnificent Achenbach 
last year in the Art-Union Gallery, seems to 
have directed the attention of our younger men 
to the grandeur of Coast scenery. There have 
been cases where the imitation — perhaps un- 
conscious — of the German painter showed itself 
in an application of the warm coloring of the 
Sicilian shore to the colder rocks and sands of 
this region. It would be better to imitate only 
the fidelity with which natural appearances had 
been studied in this foreign work, and which 
made it one of the most striking pictures we 
have ever seen. 

Cropsey has been for a couple of months at 
his summer studio at Greenwood Lake, (in the 
extreme northwestern part of New Jersey,) i 



where he is engaged on some allegorical compo- 
sitions, which will, it is thought, give him a still 
more elevated position in his profession. He has 
nearly completed a circular picture, in which 
the temple of Vesta at Tivoli is introduced. 

Kensett and Champney (of Boston) are 
now on a tour to the White Mountains, and, 
before the close of the sketching season, intend 
to extend their journey to the coast of Maine, 
whither Bonfield and Williams, of Philadel- 
phia, have already gone to make studies of the 
same rock bound shores. 

Boutelle is sketching the scenery in the 
neighborhood of Binghamton, on the Eric 
Railroad, and will probably surprise us in the 
autumn with some fresh exhibitions of that 
versatility of talent for which he is distin- 
guished. 

Of artists who are not landscape painters, we 
have but a few memoranda to give. Matteson 
is busily at work in his new studio at Sherburne, 
N. Y. Ranney remains in this city, and is 
engaged on a large picture of -Marion crossing 
the fedee, the drawing and composition of which 
are praised. We have always thou'ght that the 
War of the Revolution at the South, and par- 
ticularly the incidents in the partisan operations 
there, afforded many excellent subjects for the 
artist. The display of the nude, which the 
climate permitted, and the necessities of the 
troops required, the service of the blacks, and 
the half-sportsman, half-warrior character of 
the people engaged, suggest many picturesque 
combinations. Mr. Ranney has lately completed 
a work called the Lazy Fisherman, which shows 
a close study of Nature. 

Page, by the last accounts, had arrived in 
Paris, and, probably before this, has reached 
Florence, where he proposes to reside for the 
present. We hope that our readers may before 
long have the privilege of reading some of the 
impressions which foreign Art is malting on this 
gifted artist. 

White has also arrived in Paris,' where he 
intends to study for several months. 

Mrs. Spencer, very few of whose works have 
lately been seen by the public, is said to be en- 
gaged upon several pictures of a higher char- 
acter of subjects than have hitherto employed 
her pencil. One of these is a composition of 
Hamlet and Ophelia. 

The Dusseldorf Gallery. — Since' our last 
notice of this collection several important addi- 
tions have been made to it, and another apart- 
ment has been opened. The most conspicuous 
of the new pictures is an allegorical representa- 
tion of Germania, by Koehler, which, having 
been suggested by the struggle of the German 
people in 1848, finds a safer resting place on this 
side of the water than in the country where it 
was produced. It is stated that Mr. Schadow, 
the Director of the Dusseldorf Academy, and a 
critic of profound knowledge, pronounces this 
work to be one of the best productions of modern 
Art. We may venture to mention two circum- 
stances that detract somewhat from the pleasure 
with which we regard it. One is a difficulty 
inseparable from the nature of the subject. 
There is something cold and uninteresting in 
allegorical compositions which the highest tech- 
nical excellence cannot altogether overcome. 
The other is the want of generalization in the 
treatment of the accessories. The representa- 
tion of stuffs and jewels seems to be too careful 
and literal. We dislike to see the grand ideas 
of the Liberation of Germany and the Destruc- 
tion of Political Discord linked with such unim- 
portant matters as the imitation of the glow of 
satins and the lustre of precious stones. We 
think that if Raphael had painted this subject, 
he would have kept down these trickeries of the 
pencil in perfect subordination to the great 
moral truths which he had to express. One of 
the most pleasing of the new works is the Escape 
of Charles after the Battle of Worcester, by 
Camphausen. The disorder of a retreat is most 
picturesquely given. We were much gratified 
with a Portrait, by Koehler, and also by several 
drawings. One of these, by Mintrop, who is 



said to be a peasant by birth, but now one of the 
most promising of the Dusseldorf students, is 
particularly beautiful. It is called Childrens' 
Bacchanals, and is full of the richest fancy and 
the most charming grace. Mr. Boker is expect- 
ing to receive the Martyrdom ofJHuss, Lessing's 
great work, in the course of the present month. 
He has also commissioned another picture, by 
Camphausen. The citizens of New-York are 
under great obligations to Mr. Boker for open- 
ing and keeping up this Gallery, which has 
already done much to promote Art amongst us, 
and will effect still more good in future. 

The New Fountain in the Bowling Green. 
— The management of the Croton river, in the 
shape of fountains, is a matter that requires a 
great deal more taste and judgment than has yet 
been bestowed upon it. A force and volume of 
water that rushes in a stream as thick as one's 
arm forty or fifty feet into the air is not to be 
treated like a child's toy, and subdued into a 
mere sparkling accessary of little Loves and 
Dolphins. It really needs a man of genius to 
contrive a fountain which shall unite the gran- 
deur of Art with the wild freedom and copious 
abundance of this impetuous torrent. Perhaps 
nothing better, after all, can be devised than the 
simple jet which we see at Union Square, in 
which the water itself is the principal object, 
and no attempt is made to divide the interest by 
introducing Sculpture. If any such attempt 
should be made, the Tazza form is probably the 
best ; and, therefore, the intention of the de- 
signers of the Bowling Green fountain has been 
good, however defective has been its execution. 
Its principal fault is its small size. It would 
do well enough for a gentleman's garden, but to 
make it an outlet for the Croton is like forcing 
the wild North East wind through a penny 
whistle. The great fountains in front of the 
Church of St. Peter's, in Rome, might, perhaps, 
serve as a model for us whenever we departed 
from the simple jet. In these the water falls 
first into a circular basin of oriental granite, 
fifty feet in circumference, and from this falls 
again into a lower octagonal basin of Travertine 
stone, eighty-nine feet in circumference. These 
would be fit receptacles for the great river that 
we have drawn into our streets. Let us imagine 
for a moment the grand effect of such an object 
in some public place. Suppose, for instance, the 
corners of the blocks should be cut away at the 
intersection of Broadway and Canal street, and 
a spacious circular area opened there, how mag- 
nificent would be the appearance of such a foun- 
tain as this in its centre ! There, in the very 
heart of the city, in the midst of the clamor and 
confusion of every day life, with carriages and 
drays continually wheeling around it, and 
throngs of men,women and children hurrying by, 
or stopping for a moment, where the wind may 
blow its grateful spray into their faces, it would 
be a thousand times more refreshing to the 
eye and the soul than if hidden among the trees 
of some secluded park. How such an object 
as this would abridge the weariness of the long 
walk up Broadway ! How much actual comfort 
and delight it would afford to the thousands who 
now plod gloomily along, and need, perhaps, to 
have such refreshment brought into their path, 
not having the time or the means to seek it else- 
where! There will be a time, we hope, when 
the truth will be generally acknowledged, that 
" man does not live by bread alone " — when 
other things shall be considered useful and ne- 
cessary beside food and clothing — and the Imagi- 
nation and the Taste of the people thought 
worthy of some cultivation as well as their 
grosser appetites. 

Addition of Foreign Pictures to Ameri- 
can Collections. — We are glad to hear that a 
wealthy and distinguished amateur of this city 
has lately purchased in England five pictures, 
which will form a very valuable addition to his 
collection. Two of them are by Landseer, one 
by Nasmyth, one by Constable, and one by Tur- 
ner. We learn also that these purchases were 
made under the advice of Mr. Leslie. 
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Panorama of the Pilgrim's Progress. — 
A happy idea has been suggested by Mr. Kyle, 
a Western artist, who has been recently en- 
gaged upon the diorama exhibited in London, re- 
presenting Col. Fremont's route across the Rocky 
Mountains. He has conceived the plan of illus- 
trating, by a series of connected moving pic- 
tures, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, and asso- 
ciated with him in the work Mr. Edward H. 
May, an artist of promise, whose paintings are 
familiar to the visitors of the Art-Union Gallery. 
These gentlemen have been assisted in the de- 
sign by Messrs. Dallas, of Philadelphia, and 
Darley, Duggan, and Church, of this city. Dar 
ley has furnished a part of the representation 
of Vanity Fair. Church has shown his com 
mand of startling effects of light in his sketch of 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and Duggan 
his strength of Drawing in Giant Despair's 
Castle and its grim tenant. They intend to 
obtain from Cropsey designs for the River of the 
Water of Life and the Land that is called Beu- 
lah. Mr. Huntington has granted his permis- 
sion to copy his well known pictures of Chris- 
tiana and her Children and Mercy's Dream, if 
the consent of the proprietors of these works 
can also be obtained. The illustrations will be 
principally confined to the first part, little more 
of the second part being introduced than what 
will afford catastrophes to subjects belonging to 
the first, such as the Destruction of the Lions 
on the road to the Palace Beautiful, and the 
Demolition of Doubting Castle and death of 
Giant Despair. The second part will be intro- 
duced rather to answer a supposed expectation 
in the public than as a necessary sequel to the 
first, which is complete in itself, and presumed 
to convey a general spiritual history as true for 
a woman as a man. It is intended to place this 
panorama before the public during the month of 
October, either here or in some adjacent city. 

We arc not certain how well this plan of a 
moving exhibition, which has hitherto been con- 
fined chiefly to landscapes and architecture, and 
other inanimate objects, will succeed when ap- 
plied to the representation of living beings. The 
spectator has generally been supposed to be 
passing along a river, and has required but a 
slight exercise of the imagination to fancy that 
he was actually moving. Here, however, the in- 
troduction of figures engaged in various actions, 
and seen thus without any change in their posi- 
tions for some moments, will at once suggest the 
idea of a painting, and prevent, we should think, 
that illusion, which is so agreeable in the other 
exhibitions. But even with this drawback, (if it 
is to be considered one,) the exhibition will be 
very interesting. Those of the sketches above 
mentioned which we have seen, are worthy of the 
artists who have produced them ; and Mr. May 
and Mr. Kyle will undoubtedly perform their 
part in a creditable manner. 

We like the spirit in which these five or six 
young men have contributed to this work. It 
shows that they are superior to the vulgar 
notion that it is the character of the materials 
upon which depends the dignity of any under- 
taking in Art. They know well it is rather the 
idea they are to seek to develop which will en- 
noble their productions, no matter whether they 
are moulded in earth or carved in marble — 
whether they are executed in enduring fresco, 
or, like this panorama, with common house 
paints on poor thin cotton cloth. Raphael and 
Leonardo, and the great masters of the Italian 
school, did not hesitate to adorn the temporary 
scenery — the triumphal arches of canvas and 
boards which were arranged for street proces- 
sions and civic festivities, with all the power of 
form and splendor of color which they could ap- 
ply to such materials ; and we may be sure that 
Art will make but little progress in our own 
time, unless she descends from her lofty throne, 
and bestows the charm of her influence in .the 
same way upon the every day pursuits and 
amusements of the people. 

Leutze's Latest Picture. — An Artist shows 
his genius as much in the selection of his sub- 
ject as in the treatment of it afterwards. There 



is in every story a point of time which should 
be seized by the painter as being more compre- 
hensive than any other which precedes or fol- 
lows it. Painting is so limited in its range in 
regard to time, that unless this skill be shown 
in the selection of the precise period to be rep- 
resented, a great deal of power will be lost. 
Leutze has proposed to himself in this work to 
treat the conflict going on in the mind of a stern 
old Puritan between his sense of duty and his 
feelings of humanity. A wounded cavalier has 
been brought to the gateway of his mansion — 
one of those fine old Tudor houses, by the way, 
which are the peculiar pride of England. The 
cavalier is young and handsome, with a pale 
countenance, which shows traces of gentle birth. 
A stout trooper supports him in his arms, and 
recounts, in earnest language, the story of the 
battle, his homely appeals for aid being strong- 
ly seconded by the blood which stains the mus- 
lin collar of the wounded man, who sinks faint- 
ing in his arms. The Puritan is a stern Saxon- 
looking old soldier, who has evidently some 
private griefs to think of. He is in deep mourn- 
ing — for a son, perhaps, slain by the Royalist 
army. He stands leaning upon his stick, his 
expressive countenance showing the contest 
which is going on within. Meanwhile, his 
beautiful daughter — and housekeeper also, as 
we infer from the keys hanging at her side — is 
urging upon her father the sacred claims of pity 
and hospitality. Far off in the distance may be 
discerned the smoke of the conflict, and, in the 
midst of it, a charge of cavalry. The sky is 
dark and lowering — in keeping with the sad 
character of the scene. 

Now this is a subject eminently pictorial, and 
treated by our artist in the most satisfactory 
manner. There was no other moment in the 
supposed intercourse of these individuals, in 
which the emotions he proposed to illustrate 
were more strongly and picturesquely express- 
ed by them. He seized the very point of time 
in which the actions and contrasted positions of 
his characters brought these emotions out with 
most power, and at the same time with mostpic- 
turesqueness. When we look at his work we 
feel a complete satisfaction arising from this 
clear and intelligible treatment, united with so 
much that is agreeable in form and color, and 
distribution of light and shadow. We think 
our readers will pronounce this among the most 
successful of its author's pictures. We under- 
stand the public will probably have an opportu- 
nity of seeing it before long in the Art-Union 
Gallery. 

Department of Drawing at the Free 
Academy. — We have been much gratified late- 
ly with a visit to the Drawing department of 
the Free Academy. We expressed last year our 
opinion of the value of this department. Our 
recent visit has fully confirmed those first im- 
pressions. We are glad to see, also, the influ- 
ence of training beginning to show itself in the 
work of the pupils. Last year, at the time we 
wrote, they had had the advantage, we believe, of 
only a single term of instruction. A year has 
elapsed, and their productions show that their 
progress has been commensurate with the op- 
portunities enjoyed. Some time, even now, must 
intervene before we can expect from them origi- 
nal designs of any merit. We fear indeed that 
the term of education at the Free Academy is 
too short to admit of their ever obtaining while 
there this degree of excellence. If the elements 
of drawing could be taught at the preparatory 
schools, and the pupils enabled to commence 
with Prof. Duggan at a higher stage of progress, 
he might have a better opportunity to impart to 
them some instruction in the principles of the 
beauty of Form and of Composition. However, 
we are happy to have obtained what has already 
been provided, and we will wait patiently for 
the improvements which the successful result of 
the present experiment will be sure to promote. 
We are well pleased with the selection of the 
designs for the imitation of the pupils. They 
are generally lithographs of heads, limbs, scroll 
work, &c, by French Artists. Copies are made 



from these with the lead pencil, with black and 
white chalks, or upon the black-board. The 
practice upon the black-board is obviously of 
great value in giving a freedom to the hand. It 
does not suit, however, all states of progress, 
and Prof. Duggan exercises, we think, a wise 
discrimination in the manner in which he alter- 
nates this exercise with the more minute and 
careful drawing at the desk. We hope that the 
models will always be selected with the judg- 
ment which has already been manifested. What 
an admirable thing it would be if a frieze of 
casts from the Elgin marbles could be placed 
around these apartments ! The daily sight of 
these matchless works could hardly fail to in- 
spire the dullest minds with some true ideas of 
the beauty of Form. 

We do not count greatly upon the immediate 
influence of this new department of popular in- 
struction upon American Art. It will undoubt- 
edly develop, in some few cases, artistic power 
which would have otherwise remained latent. 
We believe, however, that it will create, at some 
future day, what we need quite as much as we 
need artists of genius — a public of intelligent 
critics ; and that it will also tend to enlarge and 
elevate the minds of the people in relation to 
the whole subject. 

In respect to the proficiency made by the pu- 
pils, we have the privilege of presenting a few 
extracts from a paper written by the gentleman 
at the head of the department : 

The proficiency of the pupils has been quite sat- 
isfactory. The development in different cases varies 
in a variety of ways. As ageneral remark, it is found 
that the students who are prominent in the other de- 
partments are not exceptions in this, and that assidui- 
ty alone is all-sufficient for the average progress of the 
pupil. More promising instances are, however, pre- 
sented in boys who, having no peculiar brilliancy in 
other departments, find in drawing something pecu- 
liarly suited to their capacity. These are generally 
the most hopeful instances, and, perhaps, from whom 
the most is to be expected. .Vome of the students, 
after giving little promise even for several months at 
the outset, have suddenly sprung into considerable 
proficiency. 

****** 

The black-board has been adopted to give a more 
ample manner of drawing, and has the advantage, 
while giving freedom to the hands, of also imparting 
a greater facility of delineation, a pupil producing, in 
some cases, a finished contour drawing in a single 
hour's recitation. 

A variety of examples for diagrams have been chosen 
in ordor that the student, while he is able to draw the 
human face even to a resemblance, may not, as is too 
often the case, flounder in the simple representation 
of a chair or table. The human figure, with some 
scroll patterns as covering all other difficulties of imi- 
tation, is, however, adopted as the standard. 

The use of the crayon, of charcoal outlines, of black 
and white chalk on tinted paper, has thus far been 
reached by the three sections of Class A, while the 
sections of Class B, with some exceptions, alternate 
between the elementary manual and the black-board. 
The adoption of diagram matter, from the various 
machines and inventions annually exhibited at the 
Fairs of the American Institute, has been in a degree 
productive of increased interest to the student, in va- 
rying the matter presented to him for delineation, and 
at the same time keeping him in some degree acquaint- 
ed with the manufacturing and mechanical progress of 
his country. 

The principle of enlargement on the black-board, 
when the drawings, copied from trifling wood cuts, 
are magnified to almost colossal dimensions, carries 
with it a cultivation of the eye and judgment in 
measurements and proportions of all kinds, relatively 
as well as directly, of which the difficulty as well as 
advantage is in most cases little appreciated by the 
student. 

In conclusion, without going into the detail of the 
utility of Drawing in a manufacturing and industrial 
point of view, it possesses, among others, this one im- 
portant feature, to wit, its general influence in culti- 
vating the judgment through the most active of the 
senses, Vision, and meets the demand for a peculiar 
kind of mental cultivation, for which no other depart- 
ment of public instruction provides. It estimates, an 
hundred time3 over, in the simple imitation of an ob- 
ject, by so many distinct conceptions of the judgment, 
its Form, Dimensions, Contour, Perspective and Pro- 
portion. And this is a process going on daily in the 
student's mind, greatly to the advantage of the eye 
and hand in their discriminating power. 
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Loss of Works of Art on the Coast of 
Long Island. — We regret to see it stated that 
the Statue of Calhoun, by Powers, in relation 
to which we published a letter from theartistin 
a recent number of the Bulletin, was on board 
of the brig Elizabeth, which was lost on the 19th 
ultimo at Fire Island. At the time of our writ- 
ing, it is uncertain whether it will be recovered. 
It was stowed in the lower part of the hold, and 
may, perhaps, remain uninjured. It would be 
curious if the same good fortune should attend 
the Calhoun which we noticed in the case of the 
Eve, lately preserved from shipwreck at Car- 
thagena. A number of paintings, some of 
which, we believe, belonged to Mr. Aspinwall of 
this city, were lost in the Elizabeth. A gentle- 
man stated to us that he saw the boxes and parts 
of the frames and canvasses strewing the beach. 
This shipwreck has also brought another and more 
important loss to Art in the death of that most 
estimable and accomplished woman, Marchioness 
D'Ossoli, (Margaret Fuller,) who has already 
written upon the subject with much discrimina- 
tion and taste ; and, as we understand, has made 
of late such matters her particular study. 

American Artists in Florence. — Mr, Mo- 
sier, the sculptor, writes to a friend in this city 
that the American artists in Florence are all at 
work, but generally on their own account, as 
very few commissions have been given there of 
late by travellers. Rogers has modeled a good 
ideal bust for Mr. Ogden Haggerty, but has not 
been able as yet to get marble for it. He is now 
engaged on a statue of Ruth. Greenougb is 
working at a Venus of life size, with her arms 
raised and playing with festoons of luxuriant 
hair. Chapman has begun a series of pictures, 
to be four in number, representing the Seasons, 
in which each month plays a part. It is beau- 
tifully conceived, and Mr. M. thinks will add 
greatly to his reputation Two other Greenoughs 
have appeared in Florence — one a sculptor, the 
other a painter. Mr. Hart, from Kentucky, was 
there also. He brought out heads of several 
distinguished western gentlemen to execute in 
marble, and a commission from the ladies of 
Virginia for a statue of Mr. Clay. Mr. Mosier 
writes of his own productions, that he should in 
a few days give the Rebecca to the formatore to 
put in plaster, in which material the figure will 
remain for the present. He intended to send 
drawings or Daguerreotypes of it to New York in a 
few weeks. Mr. M. was also intending to model, 
during the present summer, a bust of Daphne, 
at the moment she is being transformed into 
laurel. The subject is taken from the first book 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses. He thinks also of 
commencing, in the autumn, a small group, for 
which he had already secured a fine piece of 
marble. 

Stained Glass in England by an Ameri- 
can Artist. — The Illustrated News mentions 
that " a stained-glass window, in the Cinque- 
cento style, has just been put up at the east end 
of the parish Church of West Lynne. The story 
is the visit of the Three Women (usually termed 
the ThreeiMarys) at the Tomb on the Morning 
of the Resurrection. The window has been pre- 
sented by three Miss Walkers, of North Lynn, 
in memory of their sister, and executed by W. 
J. Bolton, of Cambridge. The window cannot 
fail of establishing Mr. Bolton's reputation as 
one of the first artists of the day in the style to 
which he has devoted his powers." " The 
Cinque-cento style," says Mr. Winston, " reach- 
ed its perfection between the years 1525 and 
1535, a period which may be termed the golden 
age of glass painting." Mr. Bolton is, we be- 
lieve, an American. He has entered as a Fel- 
low Commoner of Caius College, Cambridge, and 
has fixed his atelier under the very windows of 
King's Chapel, in the old buildings." We pre- 
sume the gentleman referred to is the son of the 
Rev. Mr. Bolton, of Westchester. 

Honors Paid to Artists. — The Tribune says 
that at the recent commencement at Hamilton 
College, the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon Mr. Huntington, the artist. 



The Tribune adds: "Mr. H., it seems, once 
passed two years in the College before he left 
his Greek and Latin for the more congenial pur- 
suits of Art. His determination to do so was 
produced by the influence of another gentleman, 
now a popular portrait painter in this city, Mr. 
C. L. Elliott. He came to the College to paint 
some of the students ; the acquaintance he 
formed with Mr. Huntington resulted in the 
adoption of his profession by the latter." 

The Ivory Christ. — It seems there are two 
of these figures, stated by Mr. Lester to have 
been carved by an Italian Monk. One of them — 
and that which, we believe, has been for some 
time on exhibition in this country — represents 
the Death of the Saviour, and was sold a few 
weeks since by Messrs. Leeds to Mrs. Howard of 
Baltimore, for the sum of one thousand dollars. 
The other, representing the Agony of the Sa- 
viour, is still for sale at the auction room of 
Messrs. Leeds. 

Monument to President Taylor. — We ob- 
serve that Mr. Webster, previous to the resig- 
nation of his seat, introduced a bill into the 
Senate for the erection of a suitable monument 
to President Taylor in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery. The Evening Mirror suggests that a full- 
length portrait of every President should be 
preserved in the Executive mansion. This would 
be highly desirable, if we might be sure that 
the commissions would be given to the most 
meritorious artists. 

Muller, the Sculptor. — It is stated in the 
Tribune that Mr Charles Muller, a German 
sculptor, whose group, The Singer's Curse, re- 
ceived the second prize at the Exposition of 1849, 
at Paris, has arrived in this country, where he 
proposes to take up his residence. We under- 
stand that The Singer's Curse will soon be ex- 
hibited to the public in this city. Its idea is 
taken from one of the finest of Uhland's works. 

Contribution of the State of New York 
to the Washington Monument. — The Gov- 
ernor of New York has given the commission to 
execute the sculpture upon the stone contributed 
to the Washington Monument by the State of 
New York, to Mr. E. D. Palmer, whose ability 
as an artist we have already had occasion to no- 
tice. If will be remembered that the beautiful 
bas-relief of Morning, which we mentioned in 
our last number as having been commissioned 
by the Art-Union, is to be executed by Mr. 
Palmer. The order was given upon a daguer- 
reotype of the plaster model, which was sub- 
mitted to the Committee several weeks since. 

Dusseldorf News. — An artist writes from 
Diisseldorf : " There are many things here 
that we can scarcely hope to attain among 
artists ; for instance, that childlike, broth- 
erly sort of union. The Club here of the 
painters is like one large domestic circle. A 
day or two ago it gave afite champetre in a way 
that would have pleased you. Costumed in all 
sorts of fantastic ways, they all marched or rode 
in procession, with flags and music, to a wood a 
couple of miles or so from town, where dinner 
was laid. The procession was very amusing. 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza were among 
the couples. 

I have seen Leutze's picture, (the Passage of 
the Delaware.) It being only half under-paint- 
ed, one cannot, of course, see what the effect 
will be. On the whole, I think it very fine — far 
superior to anything he has as yet produced. 
It is energetically drawn and composed, and full 
of character. 

Lessing is working hard at his picture, {The 
Trial of Huss, purchased, as we have already 
announced, by Mr. Boker, of this city,) and he 
will send it to America, I suppose, soon after it 
is finished. Camphausen is painting at a picture 
for Mr. Boker, which I am sure will please you. 
He has latterly devoted himself greatly to por- 
traits. Mr. H. has ordered a picture of Jordan. 
It will no doubt give great pleasure. His pic- 
tures are exquisite in color and finish. Mr. 
Boker has none of his in the collection, so that 
I am glad that you will be able to see one by him." 



The " Legend of Sleepy Hollow" in Eng- 
land. — In the Art-Journal for July we find the 
following notice of the Outlines published by 
the American Art-Union : 

" The charmingly quaint original legend told with 
so much quiet humor by Washington Irving, is here 
illustrated by a native artist in a congenial spirit, and 
his scenes realized in a manner which must give its 
author satisfaction, and redound to the credit of the 
designer. We have before noticed the great ability 
exhibited by Mr. Darley for the mode of illustration 
he adopts, which we may add is that rendered famous 
by Uctzsch. The series we are now noticing are quite 
as meritorious as that designed by the same artist to 
Rip Van Winkle; but the subject matter is not equal- 
ly capable of such broad contrast in drollery as that 
legend presents. Nevertheless, Mr. Darley has exe- 
cuted his task in the truest appreciation of his author ; 
and his hero is the veritable ichabod Crane of Irving ; 
his love-making scene with " the peerless daughter of 
Van Tassel" is exquisite in its quiet humor ; so also 
is the merry-making in the Dutch Farmer's home.* 
Altogether, the scries is extremely gocd, and does the 
greatest credit to the designer. American literature 
thus illustrated by American artists cannot fail to 
achieve honor to that country in the old world as well 
as the new. We believe Mr. Darley, in his line, to 
be as great as any American artist whose works have 
fallen under our notice." 

New Picture by Rossiter. — The Evening 
Post states that this artist has lately finished 
for a gentleman of Connecticut, " a fine histori- 
cal painting of the first settlement of the city of 
New Haven. It represents the preacher Daven- 
port holding forth to a mingled congregation of 
soldiers, civilians, women and children, under a 
large oak, on the banks of the stream near what 
is now the site of the city. In the distance you 
catch a glimpse of the Sound, with the ships, in 
which the settlers arrived, riding at anchor, 
while in the foreground are piled up domestic 
wares and furniture, which afford convenient 
sitting places for the various families. The 
grouping and general conception of the picture 
seem to us to be admirable, and the artist has 
displayed no little ingenuity and skill in vary- 
ing the costumes of the multitude of figures he 
was compelled to introduce." 



ART AND ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 

Drawing by Overbeck. — We learn from 
Rome that a drawing by this distinguished art- 
ist, measuring eighteen inches by twelve or four- 
teen inches, representing The Incredulity of St. 
Thomas, and containing six or seven figures, is 
for sale, and that it may be had at a compara- 
tively moderate price This distinguished artist 
has refused for several years to take orders, and 
it is extremely difficult to obtain anything from 
his hands. His pictures are executed with char- 
coal on white paper, and are valued as highly as 
the most precious pictures in oil. He is re- 
markable for his power in expression, and is 
thought in this to approach Raphael more near- 
ly than any modern artist. We believe there 
are but two specimens of his genius in the Uni- 
ted States, one of them belonging to Robert B. 
Minturn, Esq., of New York, and the other to 
Charles C. Perkins, Esq., of Boston. 

The latest work of Ary Scheffer. — The 
picture by Ary Scheffer, now on view at Messrs. 
Colnaghis — ' Christus Remunerator * — which is 
in progress of engraving by Mr. Blanchard, to 
serve as a companion print to the ' Christus 
Consolator,' by the same painter, gives no high 
idea of the present superiority of French Art. 
It is very inferior in its design to the first pic- 
ture, and, for its sentiment, it relies more on 
a certain theatrical pathos and conventional ar- 
rangement than on frehsness of feeling or any 
deep natural touches. It is all art — and that 
not of the best kind ; for it is as faulty in its 
proportions as it is in its color. That the painter 
intended some mysticism in the action of the 
principal figure — whose pose is significant of the 
instrument of Christ's sufferings — is probable. 
The figure is so badly proportioned and so defi- 
cient in height, that these faults strike the 
beholder at a glance. The forms of the minor 
figures are liable to the same objection of dis- 
proportion ; and the tinting of the flesh is of the 
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very poorest order of conventional prejudice. 
This, from one of the most eminent masters of 
the present French school, surprises us ; and we 
are yet more surprised to find inaccuracies in 
proportion and drawing — qualities for which the 
school has been accustomed to claim a European 
pre-eminence. 

The New Houses of Parliament. — Mr. 
Barry and his building have been violently at- 
tacked of late in the English House of Commons, 
and a reduction made in some of the proposed 
expenditures. Mr. Landseer, who had been 
partly engaged to paint three frescoes in the 
Peers' Refreshment Room for a thousand gui- 
neas, has been set aside by a majority of nine- 
teen. The buildings are said to have cost up- 
wards of £2,000,000 already. 

Sale of Etty's Works. — The total produce 
of this sale is stated to have been £5211 6s. 6d. 

Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851. — 
This subject is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion at present from the English press. Much 
dissatisfaction is expressed in relation to some 
of the proceedings of those who have the affair 
in charge. In the first place, the report of the 
Committee respecting the plans for the edifice is 
not thought to be an impartial one. There were 
245 designs sent in, 195 by English and thirty- 
eight by foreign competitors. The building 
committee have selected a list of eighteen of 
them for honorary distinction, of which three 
only were by native and the remainder by con- 
tinental architects. This is a terrible blow to 
English pride, and the newspapers say there 
must be some unfairness in the decision. The 
building determined upon, according to a state- 
ment in the Builder, will be about2,000 feet long, 
rather more than 300 feet across, and the roofed 
area will probably extend to about 900,000 
square feet, or upwards of 20 acres. In the 
centre of the south front, opposite Prince's Gate, 
will be placed the principal entrance and offices. 
There will be other entrances at the back and 
sides of the building. Passages 48 feet wide, 
clear and uninterrupted, excepting by seats, 
will connect the entrances, and at the intersec- 
tion of these main lines it is proposed to form a 
grand circular hall for sculpture, 200 feet in 
diameter. Considerable spaces surrounding the 
old trees will be fitted up with refreshment- 
rooms, surrounding ornamental gardens. The 
building will be covered with a remarkably sim- 
ple iron roofing, of 48 feet span, running from 
end to end, supported by hollow iron columns, 
and resting on brick piers. The lowest line of 
the main roofing will be 24 feet high, and the 
clear height of the central passage will be about 
50 feet. The floor will, for by far the greatest 
portion of the area, be formed of boarding laid 
on joists and sleeper-walls. The external in- 
closurcs will in all cases be constructed of brick. 
The light will be principally derived from sky- 
lights. The central hall will be a polygon of 
sixteen sides, four of which will open into gar- 
dens reserved around it. Its main walls will be 
of brick, and about 60 feet high. The covering 
of this splendid apartment will be a dome 
" about twice the size of that of St. Paul's," a 
notion which will most likely receive much modi- 
fication. The building is to be " finished and de- 
livered up by the first of January, 1851." There 
has also been an exhibition of models for the 
prize medals, which is characterized by the 
Athenreum as being meagre in thought and in- 
artistic in style. The higher class of artists did 
not compete, as was to have been expected. The 
Committee seem to be immovable in their deter- 
mination to have the exhibition in Hyde Park, 
while several writers in the newspapers express 
the opinion that this will be ruinous to that fine 
piece of ground, and prevent the use of it for 
other purposes for two years at the least. Bat- 
tersea Fields, on the Surry side, has been re- 
commended in the place of Hyde Park. Mean- 
while, lodgings are already being engaged in 
London by great numbers of persons in antici- 
pation of the demand for them which will take 
place at the opening of the fair. 



Art in Continental States. — We take the 
following items from the Art- Journal for June : 

Munich. — King Louis, who had partly delivered up 
to his successor on the throne, and partly abandoned, 
the greater portion of his artistical undertakings, is 
now finishing them all without exception ; and he has 
arranged his whole time, all his habits and wants, as 
well as his economical affairs, for the purpose of doing 
(his, in order to see their accomplishment. The " Sic- 
gesthor," (Gate of Victory) is finished, with the ex- 
ception of the bronze Bavaria- Victrix, now being exe- 
cuted. The new Pinacotheca is considerably advanced, 
and the pictures on the outside are to be commenced 
in a few weeks. The '* Befreiungshalle," (Hall of 
Delivery,) near Kelheim, of which the foundation was 
originally laid by Gartner, is to be continued after a 
new plan by-'Klonze, and ornamented with a great 
number of colossal sculptures. The Propylees, a 
splendid gate in the ancient Doric style, between the 
Glyptotheca and the Exhibition Hall, is to be com- 
menced this year by Klenzc, while the sculptures for 
the tympana are being executed in the atelier of 
Schwanthaler. The colossal Bavaria is nearly fin- 
ished, and is to be erected on the 25th of August next, 
the King's patron saint's day, which is to be celebra- 
ted as a general artistical festival. The pictures in 
the Dome of .-pire, executed by Schrandolph, are half 
finished, and are continued without interruption. 
Kaulbach, occupied by his great works for the new 
Museum in Berlin, and by the designs lor the new 
Pinacotheca in Munich, has, notwithstanding, found 
time to make a cartoon, perhaps the best of all his 
compositions, destined to be executed in oil, for the 
t( Stadol's Institute," in Frankfort. Two illustrated 
books of an important kind have just been completed. 
The one is the work of Professor Wilholm Zahn, of 
Berlin, " Die schonsten Ornamente und merkwiirdig- 
sten GemSlde von Hereulanum, Pompei und StabiS," 
which contains copies of the most beautiful pictures 
and ornaments of the above-named cities. Zahn was 
twelve years in Pompeii, and in full possession of all 
the artistical and material means to procure the most 
faithful and perfect designs The other work is Kal- 
lenba?h's "Atlas zurGeschichteder deutsch-mittelal- 
ter lichen Baukunst," published in Munich. 

Berlin. — The annual exhibition of paintings was 
recently opened here ; the catalogue is much richer 
than the walls, many of the pictures specified not hav- 
ing arrived. 

Baron Cornelius approaches towards the end of his 
labors on the cartoons for the frescoes which are to. or- 
nament the new royal tombs and walls of the Campo 
Santo, near Gharlottenburg. For these designs the 
government have given the illustrious artist 380,000 
francs, and their execution will cost 620,000 francs 
more. 

France. — The Exhibition of Paintings in Paris has 
been postponed until November by the Minister of the 
Interior; the reason stated being the small number of 
)pulent amateurs and others likely to be in the French 
capital early in the season. 

Une of the last painters of celebrity educated in 
the school of David, has recently died — M. Broc, 
whose pictures of the School of Apelles, and the Ma- 
gician, in the Luxembourg, and some others in the 
churches of Paris, render his style familiar. 

The Academy of Fine Arts have filled the vacancy 
in its architectural section occasioned by the death of 
M. Debret, by appointing M. Blouet as his successor. 

Discovery of an Original Leonardo da 
Vinci. — One of the gratifying results of Dr. 
Waagen's present visit to England has been, we 
arc told, the discovery at the Earl of Suffolk's, 
at Charlton, in Wiltshire, of the original picture 
of the fine Holy Family, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
known by the name of " La Vierge aux Rochers," 
in which the Virgin is represented kneeling in a 
rocky scene, with the infant Christ before her, 
held by an angel. M. Passavant and Mr. East- 
lake, both of whom accompanied Dr. Waagan to 
Charlton, concurred immediately in this opinion. 
The Louvre picture, hitherto thought to have 
been the original, is much injured. — Mhenaum. 

Monuments to Wordsworth and Cowper. 
— The first of these undertakings is going on 
very prosperously. A committee of about one 
hundred persons, from all classes and occupa- 
tions, has been appointed to superintend it. It 
is proposed to erect a monument to Cowper in 
Westminster Abbey, from a design by Mr. Mar- 
shall, exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1849. 

Monument in Berlin. — It is stated from 
Berlin that the Prussian government has deter- 
mined on erecting, in the Park of the Hotel of 
Invalids in that city, a monument in honor of 
the soldiers who lost their lives in the insurrec- 



tion of the 18th of March, 1848. It will consist 
of a bronze column, one hundred feet in height, 
surmounted by an eagle with expanded wings, 
also in bronze. The first stone is to be laid by 
the King on the 18th of June. 

Picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds — A por- 
trait of Miss Bowles, sister of Col. Bowles, by 
this artist, was sold by auction in London on the 
25th of May. It was bought by the Marquis of 
Hertford for one thousand and twenty guineas. 
Sir Joshua's price was seventy-five guineas. 

Honor Paid to Artists. — We learn that Mr. 
Edwin Landseer and Mr. John Watson Gordon, 
the latter the Queen's limner in Scotland and 
President of the Scottish Academy, have both 
received the honor of knighthood. The Athe- 
naeum states that " this seems to be the highest 
point of social distinction to which Art can at- 
tain in England. The only artist who ever 
attained to baronetcy was Sir Godfrey Kneller." 

New Patrons of Art. — The Athenaeum pub- 
lishes a list of the purchasers of the principal 
works exhibited this year at the Royal Academy, 
from which, it appears, that the wealthy mer- 
chants and manufacturers are taking the place 
of the more aristocratic classes as patrons of Art. 
Of the thirty and upwards mentioned, Prince 
Albert and Lord Northwick are the only persons 
who bear titles. 

The Sculptor Wyatt. — We regret to an- 
nounce the death of this distinguished artist, 
which took place at Rome on the 27th of May 
last. 

Sir Robert Peel's Patronage of Art. — 
The melancholy death of this gentleman will be 
mourned as sincerely in the world of art as of 
politics. The Athenaeum says of him in this 
connection : — 

" Sir Robert's love of the Fine Arts was even more 
fervid that his predilection for literature. He mate- 
rially assisted in the purchase for the nation of the 
Angcrstein Collection ; and when the National Gal- 
lery was established, he was always lending the weight 
of his influence to further acquisitions. &ou»e of the 
most valuable of the recent purchases were made dur- 
ing his ministry. His own collection of Dutch and 
Flemish pictures was formed with the greatest taste 
and liberality, and will long be distinguished as one of 
the most important in the kingdom. His collection 
of English portraits is made in imitation, as we have 
heard, of the collection formed by Lord Clarendon and 
described by Evelyn. He invariably bought what 
was genuine and good. On the walls of bis house are 
still to be seen Cowley as a shepherd boy, by Sir Peter 
Lely ; Wychcrley, by Lely ; Otway, by Mrs. Beale ; 
Butler, by Socst; Pope, by Richardson; Dr. John- 
son, by Sir J oshua ; Burke by Sir Joshua ; Southey , 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence; Byron, by Philips; and 
Wordsworth, by Pickersgill. The face of Sir Walter 
Scott is there represented in the bust by Chantrey : 
differing materially, and in some respects for the bet- 
ter, from the earlier marbles at Abbotsford and at 
Apsley House. 

" His encouragement of native Art was liberal and 
active. After King George the Fourth, he was the 
most munificent patron that Sir Thomas Lawrence 
ever had. Wilkie enjoyed his friendship; and the 
picture of ' John Knox Preaching,' one of the most 
important of the artist's works in his later style, was 
a commission of his giving. Nor was his encourage- 
ment restricted to one or two favorite painters only 
of the English school. Some of the largest and most 
valuable commissions received by Collins were of his 
giving. Roberts' large picture of the * Departure of 
the Israelites' adorns the walls of Drayton Manor; 
and the picture by Mr. Clarkson Stanficld in the pre- , 
sent Royal Academy Exhibition to which the place of 
honor has been assigned was expressly painted for Sir 
Robert feel. When Drayton shall be visited here- 
after — as it often will be for the sake of its founder — 
the portraits of Chantrey and Wilkie will he looked 
on with no les3 interest than the heads of Sir Robert 
Walpolc, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and the Duke of 
Wellington ; and whenever the history of Art in this 
country shall be written, and the fate of Haydon re- 
lated, the timely relief which the sympathy and mu- 
nificence of Sir Robert Peel extended in the hour of 
need to the pressing necessities of that clever but mis- 
guided artist, will make a part of the narration." 

The Duke of Cambridge. — This nobleman, 
whose death is announced in the London jour- 
nals, was President of the London Art Union. 



